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of Philarete. For Wither the only true love is virtuous
love. The Mistresse of Philarete must have every
virtue of body, but still more of spirit:

Malice never lets she in,
Neither hates she aught but sin.
Envy if she could admit,
There's no means to nourish it,
For her gentle heart is pleased
When she knows another's eased:
And there's none who ever got
That perfection she hath not.
So that no cause is there why
She should anyone envy.

Like all these very chaste poets, Wither protests a
little too much for our taste. One suspects that a poet
actually in love would be less exacting in what he re-
quires of his mistress, and be more reserved on the
subject of chaste and unchaste love. There is more of
the actuality of love in Donne's turbid elegies than in
Wither's airy flights. But his poetry is not coldly in-
tellectual, nor narrowly virtuous. He has no patience
with the Petrarchan worship of a remote mistress:

Shall I wasting in despair
^ Die because a woman's fair?
Or make pale my cheeks with care
'Cause another's rosy are?
Be she fairer than the day,
Or the flow'ry meads in May,
If she be not fair to me
What care I how fair she be?

That his mistress should love and be constant is her
highest virtue:

Constancy, I mean, the purest
Of all beauties and the surest;
For who'er doth that profess
Hath an endless loveliness.
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